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684 REVIEWS. 

In this connection it may be recalled that while in the monogamous 
Pinnipeds, or those living in small communities, there is little difference 
in size between the males and females, in the social species, or rather 
those of which the males have harems, the males are vastly larger than 
the females. Macrorhinus, of the Phocids, and all the Otariids belong 
to the latter category. The difference between the sexes would be read- 
ily explained by Mr. Darwin on the principle of natural selection. It is 
evident that the larger and more vigorous males would be the eventual 
possessors of the females, and the disproportion of the sexes would in 
lapse of time culminate, till it had reached a proportion when obvious 
mechanical difficulties would more than balance the advantages resulting 
from superior size and vigor, and when, therefore, farther disproportion 
would be arrested. It may be added that the like disproportion of the 
sexes in the forms above enumerated, furnishes not the slightest evidence 
of more intimate primordial affinity, for like causes would in each special 
case, such as this, produce like effects. 

We have already lingered so long over the systematic portion of Mr. 
Allen's work that we are perforce obliged to omit any observations on the 
habits or physiological relations of the species, but the work is replete 
with information on the subject contributed by Captain Bryant respect- 
ing the fur-seal (Callorhinus ursinus), and judiciously edited, with notes 
and comparisons with the habits of other members of the family, by 
Mr. Allen. 

And finally, cordially thanking Mr. Allen for his most valuable contri- 
bution, and the Museum of Comparative Zoology, under Professor 
Agassiz's superintendence, for its publication, we close by a recapitula- 
tion of its most noteworthy elements', namely: — A nearly complete re- 
sume of the later literature on the subject, and discussion of the value of 
the respective contributions, enabling him who would follow up the inves- 
tigation to refer at once to the proper authorities ; an excellent contrast 
of the skeletal characters of the Otariids and Phocids ; a coordination of 
external and internal characters for the genera, and the approximation 
of the related genera; detailed descriptions and measurements of the 
Alaskan species ; and, finally, in company with Captain Bryant, copious 
information respecting their habits, and comparison thereof with those 
of other species. — Theodore Gill. 

Injurious Insects.* — In this contribution to applied entomology, we 
find new observations relating to insects iujuring the apple-tree, cherry, 
cranberry vine, currant, raspberry, oak, pine, certain ornamental shrubs, 
garden vegetables and hot-house plants. The apple-bud moth (Grapho- 
litlia oculina), so injurious in Eastern New England, is described. The 
larva is a little brown caterpillar which eats the buds in May. It is diffi- 
cult to kill it without also injuring the tree itself. It also injures the buds 

* Injurious Insects, New and Little Known. By A. S. Packard, jr., M. D. [Prom the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural Report, 1870.] 8vo, pp. 31. With a plate and wood-cuts. 
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and crumples the leaves of the cherry, and especially the pear. A minute 
moth is also described as mining the leaves of the apple, a single leaf 
sometimes containing five or six larvse. It is a Micropteryx ( M. pomivo> 
rella n. sp.), allied to the European M. calthella, though about half its 
size. This is the only species of this interesting genus yet found in 
America. Of "the two moths infesting the cherry, the v-marked tortrix 
(Tortrix V-signatana n. sp.) has been raised from the cherry by Mr. F. 
W. Putnam. The other is a beautiful Coleophora (C. cerasivorella n. sp.). 
Four insects infesting the cranberry vines are mentioned. One of these 
is the yellow cranberry worm (Tortrix vaceiniivorana n. sp.), of the New 
Jersey cranberry fields, while the habits of the cranberry weevil (PI. 6, 
fig. 10, enlarged; 10a, larva, enlarged), are described from the observa- 
tions of Mr. W. C. Fish, who has paid more attention than any one else 
to the insects infesting the cranberry. Two 
insects not before known to feed on the cur- 
rant, are the Chcerodes transversata of Walker, 
and Hallo, xvavaria, a species introduced from 
Europe, where it has long been known to 
feed on the gooseberry. 

The raspberry is attacked by a beetle (By- 
turns unieolor Say, Pi. 6, fig. 12, enlarged), 
which eats the fruit buds, and makes long 
slits In the leaves during June. Of forest 
insects, the many-teethed Priocycla (P. ■bili- 
nearia n. sp.), is a span worm feeding on the 
oak. The pine Paraphia (P. piniata n. sp.) ; 
the pine Zerene (Z. piniaria n. sp.), and pine 
Parennomos (P. piniata n. sp.), have been 
found feeding on the pine in Canada by Mr. 
W. Saunders, to whom our entomologists are 
much indebted, among other articles, for his 
descriptions of the larvae of many of our butterflies and moths. Besides 
these pine insects, the singular saw-fly larva of a species of Lyda (Fig. 
154), which has been found on the Austrian pine in a garden in Salem, 
deserves mention. It is a reddish olive green worm, with a pale reddish 
head, and two appendages to the end of the body like its antennae. 

A species of the Snout moth, of the genus Botys (B. syringicola n. sp.) 
has been found by Mr. Angus of New York, boring the pith of lilac 
bushes, and it is stated in this connection that Mr. Angus has also found 
a clear winged moth (jEgeria syrlngce Harris) to be often destructive 
to lilacs. 

Of interest to gardeners is an account of the bean weevil (Bruchus 
granarius of Linnaeus, PI. 6, fig. 8, bean containing several grubs; 8flf, 
pupa). This is the well known and very destructive bean weevil of 
Europe, concerning which Mr. Angus writes from West Farms, N. Y., to 
the author: •' I send you a sample of beans which I think will startle you 




Larva of a species of Lyda. 
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Pupa of Kobber-fly. 



if you have not seen such before. I discovered this beetle in the kidney 
or bush beans a few years ago, and they have been greatly on the increase 
every year since. I might say much on the gloomy prospect before us 
in the cultivation of this important garden and farm product if the work 
of this insect is not cut short by some means or other. 
The pea Bruchus is bad enough, but this is worse." 

Another insect is brought to the notice of farmers,, 
the corn Sphenophorus (8. zeas Walsh, Pi. 6, fig. 11), 
of which Mr. R. Howell of Tioga County, New Ydrk, 
writes June 14, 1869 : " This is the fourth year, they 
have infested the newly planted corn in this vicinity. 
The enclosed specimens were taken on the 11th in- 
stant. I presume that they have been in every hill 
of corn in my field. They pierce the young corn in 
numerous places, so that each blade has from one to 
six or eight holes of the size of a pin, or larger, and 
I found a number last Friday about an inch under 
ground hanging to young stalks with much tenacity. 
When very numerous every stalk is killed. Some fields two or three 
years ago were wholly destroyed by this insect. The habits of a robber- 
fly (Proctacanthus Philadelphicus fig. 155, pupa), which burrows in the sand 
of the shores of Plum Island, Mass., are noticed, together with those of 
the large horse fly (Tabanus atratus, fig. 156, pupa), which in its early 
stages lives in garden mould. • Among plant house insects is noticed 
the white scale bark louse (Aspidiotus bromelice, Pi. 6, fig. 6, magnified ; 
4, young magnified; 4a, end of body still more enlarged). It is often 
destroyed by a minute chalchid fly, Coccophagus(f). Bois- 
duvalte fern bark louse (Lecanium filicum PI. 6, fig. la, scale 
enlarged seen from above ; 76, the same, seen from be- 
neath, and showing the form of the body surrounded by 
the broad flat edge of the scale; 7c, an antenna, enlarged; 
Id, a leg, enlarged ; 7e, end of the body, showing the flat- 
tened hairs fringing the edge), is common on hot-house 
plants, as also the Platycerium bark louse (Lecanium platy- 
cerii n. sp. PI. 6, flg. 5, magnified; 6a, an antenna en- 
larged), and the plant house coccus (C. adonidum PI. 6, 
fig. 3, magnified) ; the plant house aleurodes (A. vaporarium 
of Westwood, PI. 6 flg. 9, enlarged ; 9a, pupa enlarged), 
is more common perhaps than one would suppose. It lives 
out of doors on tomato leaves and we found it not »in- 
common, in September, on strawberry plants on the grounds of the State 
Agricultural College, at Amherst. The list of hot- house insects is com- 
pleted by one of the most injurious of all, the minute thrips (Heliothrips 
hmmorrhoidalis), from Europe, PI. 6, flg. 2, greatly magnified, which by 
its punctures, causes the surface of the leaf affected t;6 turn red or white, 
while at times the entire leaf withers. 
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Pupa of Horse-fly. 
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